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THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 


WHEN, over thirteen years ago, in December 1880, 
Dr Alfred Carpenter read his paper on ‘ London 
Fogs’ before the Society of Arts, every- 
body thought that at last we were on the eve 
of a great revolution ; that the élite of sanitary 
reformers would make a united effort to banish 
the smoke-fiend for ever and aye from the 
metropolis and other great centres of population. 
It is almost superfluous to say—for it is too 
painfully evident—that smoke and its concomi- 
tant, King Fog, are still with us, and, like the 
poor, likely to remain with us, unless drastic 
measures are adopted. Several attempts, and 
resolute attempts too, have been made during 
the last decade to battle with the evil; but, 
strange to say, they all have ended—in smoke. 
To be strictly correct, however, one successful 
effort has been made to solve the Smoke 
Problem; but, as we shall point out when 
dealing with it, it only grapples with the 
smoke arising in manufacturing processes. The 
smoke problem as it affects populous centres is 
still awaiting solution. Millions of chimneys 
yet pour forth unchecked into the atmosphere 
their compound of carbonaceous and tarry 
matter, sending up the death-rate periodically, 
and inflicting great discomfort upon those 
strong enough constitutionally to resist the 
effects of fogs caused by smoke, besides causing 
immense loss to property. 

To make the importance of the subject fully 
understood, it should be remembered that it is 
estimated that the smoke-cloud which during 
twenty-four hours hangs over London weighs 
at least three hundred tons, of which fifty tons 
are solid carbon, and two hundred and fifty 
tons hydro-carbons and carbonic acid gas. In 
the great fogs of 1880 the death-rate rose to 
forty-eight per thousand; and in the three 
weeks from January 24 to February 14, 
nearly three thousand persons lost their lives 
as a consequence of inhaling the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of London. Nor is London a soli- 


tary sufferer from the smoke evil. The people 
of Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, 
Neweastle, Glasgow, and other manufacturing 
centres, are only little better off than Londoners ; 
in fact, it is estimated that in the manufactur- 
ing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire alone 
there are upwards of two hundred thousand 
factory chimneys belching forth smoke. 

To return to the point from which we started. 
There is hardly need for apology for briefly 
recapitulating the powerful arguments advanced 
in his paper by Dr Carpenter. The great 
sanitary authority laid it down that the 
method now used for warming our houses and 
cooking our food is wasteful in the extreme, 
and that five-sixths at least of the heat actu- 
ally developed is lost, while much of the fuel 
passes away unconsumed. This is as true to-day 
as at the time when Dr Carpenter pleaded for 
reform. He further urged that means should 
be adopted to prevent these causes continuing 
in operation. These means should be the pro- 
duction of gas at a cheap rate, so that it might 
be used for cooking, and in many cases also 
for heating, purposes. He foresaw at the time 
what has actually come to pass—namely, that 
the use of gas for lighting purposes would be 
gradually dispensed with. The ever-growing 
application of the electric light appears almost 
as the fulfilment of a prophecy; and Dr Car- 
penter was equally right when he said that it 
would be in the interest of the gas companies 
that heating power should be developed in 
the gas manufacture rather than lighting. The 
gas companies certainly have taken the hint, 
for they are at present far more anxious— 
seeing the ever-growing competition of the 
electric light—to push the consumption of gas 
for cooking and heating purposes. Dr Car- 
penter further suggested that it would be pro- 
moting the object in view if the sale of coal 
were prohibited in the metropolis—and, of 
course, in other large towns—unless it had 
been previously deprived of its smoke-producing 
properties. He also said that a tax upon fire- | 
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places not so constructed as to consume their 
own smoke would effect this object, which 
might also be assisted by a heavier tax upon 
the untreated coal when sold for public con- 
sumption in the metropolis. 

Speaking from memory, at the time when 
Dr Carpenter addressed his audience, abolition 
of the coal-dues in London was not even hinted 
at, or else he would never have dared to make 
such a proposal. We are living now in a more 
democratic age, and we have no doubt that his 
other proposal—that the proceeds of these 
taxes should be used by the local authority in 
extinguishing the present commercial companies 
which manufacture gas and distribute water— 
would now be hailed with acclamation. Dr 
Carpenter also recommended the encouragement 
of the use of closed stoves. He finally sub- 
mitted that the steps which should be taken to 
promote the objects advocated in his paper 
would be best met by urging upon the Govern- 
ment the propriety of appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subject, the 
Commission to formulate the grounds upon 
which legislation should be established, and 
prepare the way for the introduction of a Bill 
into Parliament for the purpose. 

Happy Parliament, to be saddled with an- 
other bantling, to increase the number of 
bairns already under its charge, which are 
growing from year to year! We are afraid 
that remedy must remain in abeyance. But 
are the resources of civilisation exhausted to 
meet the case? We think not. It is true that 
very little progress has been made, since Dr 
Carpenter read his paper, in the direction of 
abolishing the smoke nuisance; but what was 
said in 1880 at the Society of Arts may be 
urged again at the present time. Yet there 
are many difficulties in the way. In the first 
place, he must be a bold reformer who would 
dare to interfere with the family fireplace. 
The words used by Dr Carpenter himself at 
the time are so charming that we reproduce 
them. ‘There is, he says, ‘something so 
endearing and so national about our domestic 
hearth, so captivating about the ability to poke 
a fire, that [ should never expect to remove 
these comforts from our midst; neither is 
entire removal necessary.’ And yet, almost in 
the same breath, he proposed an appeal to the 
legislature to do away, at least partially, with 
those comforts! There was something more 
rational in the remarks made at the meeting 
by the chairman, the late Mr Edwin Chadwick. 
He recommended the use of anthracite coal ; 
but so far very little of it is burnt, in London 
fireplaces at any rate, because of the difficulty 
experienced in lighting it. We should require, 
may be, special classes in our Board Schools 
for teaching girls the art of lighting a fire 
built up of anthracite. We think, under 
present circumstances, the wider introduction 
of gas for cooking and heating purposes would 
contribute very much towards the abatement of 
smoke, As already stated, the gas companies 
are fully alive to the subject, and they are 
vigorously pushing the sale of gas stoves on the 
hire system; but gas is far too dear for such 
progress to be made with it in its consumption 


at any rate in the district in which the writer 
resides, gas is charged at three shillings and 
one penny per one thousand cubic feet, and 
very bad it is at the price, at any rate for 
lighting purposes; and it almost seems as if 
the gas companies are doing all they can to 
restrict its use for that purpose. No other 
explanation is ‘possible, for, surely, otherwise 
they would not be so obdurately deaf to the 
appeals made to them. This paper 
is being written under the soft light emitted 
from a duplex burner of a paraffin lamp, 
although there is a five-light gas chandelier 
in the room. The use of gas is almost 
abolished, the only gas jet burning in the 
house being in the hall lamp. The reader 
must pardon this discursion. The only object 
in mentioning it is to show how absolutely 
indifferent—to all appearances—gas companies 
are to the consumption of gas for lighting 
purposes. It almost seems as if they are 
awaiting with the utmost resignation the ulti- 
mate supercession of gas by the electric light. 

It was stated that gas is at present too dear 
for cooking and heating purposes. To attain 
the object in view, the abatement of smoke, 
it is necessary that it should be sold more 
cheaply. The practical experience of large 
consumers shows that gas can be produced 
in the neighbourhood of London at one shilling 
and sixpence per one thousand feet, if the 
charges on capital account are kept out of 
the balance sheet. It may be taken for granted 
that two shillings per one thousand feet would 
cover the cost of production, distribution, and 
maintenance ; and if gas were supplied at that 
rice in London, it would soon find greater 
avour as a cooking and warming agent, and 
sg greatly assist in abolishing the smoke 

8, 

What is true of London is equally true of 
other large towns. There is a great prejudice 
against gas fires in sitting-rooms; but those 
who have once adopted them will never return 
to the use of coal. It is true their cost is a 
bar against their introduction in the houses of 
the poor. There can be no doubt, however, 
that gas fires warm a room thoroughly, and, if 
properly constructed, cause no smell; there is 
no dust, and no clearing away of ashes, no use 
of blacklead and brushes. Altogether, a great 
saving is effected, Various attempts have been 
made to improve the coal-burning grates. We 
have some beautiful slow-combustion stoves 
lined with firebrick. They throw out more 
heat, and burn less coal, and, of course, cause 
less smoke ; but the latter can never be entirely 
done away with as long as ordinary coal is 
burned, 

We referred at the opening of this article 
to an arrangement which does away with the 
smoke nuisance. It is the invention of Mr 
Samuel Elliott, Newbury, Berkshire, and has 
been named by its inventor the ‘Smoke Anni- 
hilator? That it annihilates smoke most 
effectually, there cannot be a doubt. It has 
been in practical working order on a large 
scale for some time at the Mint, Birmingham, 
and its principle consists in ‘washing’ the 
smoke thoroughly, and utilising the carbon 
precipitated in the water, as well as the fluid 


ii to attain the object aimed at. In London, 
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drained off, which is said to possess valuable 
properties as a disinfectant, for which it is 
already sold commercially, while the carbon 
is used, among other purposes, in the manu- 
facture of ‘candles’ for are lamps. There is no 
need to give a full description of the appa- 
ratus; but it may briefly be stated that the 
smoke emitted from thirty furnaces is passed 
into a revolving barrel, fitted with a series of 
beaters like the blades of a paddle steamer. 
A constant stream of water plays upon the 
beaters. The result of the beating of the water 
in the barrel is the precipitation of all the 
carbon and sulphur in the smoke. The hot 
vapour, purified, readily passes through per- 
forations in semicircular gratings over the 
chamber and up the chimney shaft. Such an 
apparatus, as a matter of course, can only be 
fittel up in a manufactory, and its successful 
application by no means touches the chief 
source of the evil, the numberless fireplaces 
in dwelling-houses, In that direction the great 
smoke problem is still unsolved. The whole 
subject is well summed up by Mr Shelford 
Bidwell, F.R.S., who, in his lecture on ‘Fogs, 
Clouds, and Lighting,’ delivered before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain on the 5th of May 
1893, said: ‘This is hardly the time or the 
place to discuss the possible methods by 
which town fogs might abolished as such, 
or rendered as innocuous as those of the 
country. It is impossible to deny that year 
by year they are increasing in virulence; and 
when the harden of the evil becomes too 
grievous to be borne, as is likely to be the 
case before many winters are past, the remedy 
will perhaps be found in the compulsory 
substitution of gas for coal as the ordinary 
domestic fuel.’ This, we believe, is the true 
solution. 


AT MARKET VALUE,” 
CHAPTER XIII.—A MISSING LOVER. 


‘Twas in bitter disappointment that Arnold 
Willoughby strode away from the Hesslegraves’ 
door that afternoon in Venice. For the second 
time in his life, his day-dream had vanished. 
And the new bubble had burst even more pain- 
fully than the old one. He was young, he said 
to himself, when he fell in love with Blanche 
Middleton, With a boy’s simplicity, he mis- 


tainty of the ingénue for innocence of mind 
and purity of purpose. He had a rude awaken- 


- ing when he saw Lady Sark sell herself for 


money and title, and develop into one of the 
vainest and showiest among the heartless clan 
of professional beauties. But this time, he had 
said to his own heart, he was older and wiser. 
No such hasty mistakes for him nowadays! 
He knew the difference now between the awk- 
ward bashfulness of the frightened school-girl 
and the pure white integrity of a noble-minded 
woman. Bit by bit, Kathleen Hesslegrave had 
won back the soured misogynist to a belief in 
her sex, in its goodness, in its unselfishness, in 
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took the mere blushing awkwardness and uncer- | candour, with a heart as straightforward as 


its nobility of nature. He knew she could 
have married Rufus Mortimer if she wished; 
but he believed she had refused him for the 
enniless sailor’s sake. It was because he 

lieved her capable of real disinterested affec- 
tion like that, that he had fallen in love with 
Kathleen Hesslegrave. 

And now, what a disillusion! He found he 
had been mistaken in her from the very begin- 
ning. The woman whom he had thought so 
far raised above her fellows that she could love 
a strugling artist, without past, without future, 
for his own sake alone, turned out, after all, 
to be an intriguer, more calculating and more 
deceitful in her way than Lady Sark herself 
had been. Kathleen must have known from 
the beginning that the man whose advances 
she had accepted with so much blushing uncer- 
tainty and with such pretty coyness, was really 
Lord Axminster, She had been saying those 
sweet things about respecting him so much and 
not caring for rank or wealth or position— 
because she thought that was the way that 
would lead her to a coronet. With incredible 
cunning and deceptiveness, she had managed to 
hide from him her knowledge of his original 
position, and to assume a sort of instinctive 
shrinking from his lowly calling, which she 
allowed her love and respect to overcome, as it 
were, quite visibly before his eyes, with con- 
summate cleverness. As a piece of fine acting 
in real life, it was nothing short of admirable. 
If that girl were to go upon the stage now, 
Arnold said to himself Pitterly, she would 
make her fortune. Those modest side-glances ; 
those dexterously summoned blushes; that 
timid demeanour at first, giving way with 
fuller acquaintance to an uncontrollable affec- 
tion, so strong that it compelled her, against 
her will, as it seemed, to overlook the pre- 
judices of birth, and to forget the immense 
gulf in artificial position—oh, as acting, it was 
marvellous. But to think it was oe that ! 
Arnold Willoughby’s brain reeled. Ah, why 
could he never cast this birthright of false 
adulation and vile sycophancy behind him? 
Why could he never stand out before the world 
on his merits as a man, and be accepted or 
rejected for himself alone, without the inter- 
vention of this perpetual reference to his arti- 
ficial value and his place in the peerage? 

And the secrecy of it, too! The baseness! 
The privy planning and plotting! Why, this 
woman, whom he imagined all frankness and 


that open brave face of hers, had concocted 
this vile trap to catch a coronet unawares, all 
by herself, unaided, and had concealed her 
inmost thoughts from her own mother even. 
There was a cold-blooded deliberateness about 
it all which disgusted and disillusioned Arnold 
Willoughby on the first blush of it. He had 
one into that house that afternoon in a lover’s 
ever and with a lover’s fervour, saying to him- 
self as he crossed the threshold: ‘There is 
none like her, none; I shall ask her this very 
day ; I could risk my life for her with joy; I 
could stake my existence on her goodness and 
purity!’ And now—he came out of it, coldly 
numb and critical. He hated to think he had 
been so readily deceived by a clever woman's 
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wiles. He hated and despised himself. Never 
again while he lived would he trust a single 
one of them. Their most innocent smile hides 
their blackest treachery. 

It’s a way men have, when they’re out of 
conceit for a time with their wives or their 
sweethearts. 

As for poor Mrs Hesslegrave, the unoffending 
cause of all this lamentable misapprehension, 
she sat by herself, meanwhile, wringing her 
hands in impotent despair, in her own drawing- 
room, and wondering when Kathleen wonth 
come in to comfort her. Each minute seemed 
an hour. What could be keeping Kathleen? 
As a rule, the dear child came back so soon 
from such errands as this to her beloved 
work; for Kathleen was never so happy as 
when painting or sketching; and she wrought 
with a will, both for love’s sake and money’s. 
But to-day, she was somehow  unaccount- 
ably delayed. Her stars were unpropitious. 
And the real cause of the delay, as fate 
would have it, was one of those petty circum- 
stances upon which our lives all hinge. She 
had gone round on her way home by the 
Fondamenta delle Zattere, as a woman in love 
will do, expecting to find Arnold Willoughby 
at work on his canvas there, and hoping to 
seem as if mere accident had brought her back 
to the place she had abandoned during the 
Valentines’ visit. Three days was so long a 
time to go without seeing Arnold! But instead 
of finding him, she had fallen in with Rufus 
Mortimer engaged upon his christening scene ; 
and Mortimer, guessing her object, and gener- 
ously anxious, as was his nature, to aid her in 
her love-affair, had kept her talking long in 
front of the picture he was painting, under the 
belief that Arnold would shortly turn up, and 
that he was doing her a kindness by thus 
making her presence there seem more natural 
and less open to misconstruction. Yet, as often 
happens in this world of mischance, Mortimer’s 
very anxiety to woe her defeated his own 
purpose. It was the kind-hearted young Ame- 
rican’s fate in life to do as much harm by his 
well-intentioned efforts as many worse natures 
do by their deliberate malice. 

Into this unconscious trap Kathleen fell 
readily enough, and waited on as long as she 
could, in the vain hope that Arnold Willoughby 
would turn up sooner or later. But when at 
last it seemed clear that he was taking an 
afternoon off, and wouldn’t be there at all, she 
accepted Mortimer’s offer of a lift home in his 
ondola, and having wasted her day hopelessly 
y this time, went in on her way back to 
fulfil a few small commissions at shops in the 
Calle San Moise, which still further delayed 
her return to her mother’s. 

When she reached home and went up-stairs, 
she was astonished to find Mrs Hesslegrave 
rocking herself up and down distractedly in 
her chair, and the yellow Honiton head-dress 
in a last stage of disorder, which betokened 


had, she answered, sobbing. ‘I wish it was 


| only that! I wish it was Reggie! Oh Kitty, 
Kitty, Kitty, how am I ever to tell you? He’s 
been here since you went out. And you'll 
never, never forgive me. 

‘He’s been here?’ Kathleen repeated, not 
knowing what her mother could mean. 
‘Reggie’s been here? To-day? Not at this 
house! in Venice!’ 

‘No, no, no; not Reggie,’ Mrs Hesslegrave 
answered, rocking herself up and down still 
more vigorously than before. ‘Mr Willoughby. 
Lord Axminster.’ 

In a second, the colour fled from Kathleen’s 
cheek as if by magic. Her heart grew cold. 
She trembled all over. ‘Mr Willoughby !’ she 
cried, clasping her bloodless hands. Every 
nerve in her body quivered. Never till that 
moment did she know how far her love had 
carried her. ‘Oh mother, what did you say? 
What did he do? What has 

‘He’s gone,’ Mrs Hesslegrave cried feebly, 
wringing her hands in her distress. ‘He’s gone 
for good and all. He told me to say good-bye 
to you.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ Kathleen echoed, horror-struck. 
‘Good-bye! Oh mother! Where’s he going, 
then? What can it mean? This is very, very 
sudden.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Mrs Hesslegrave answered, 
bursting afresh into tears. ‘But he said I’d 
spoiled all. He said so more than once. And 
he told me it was you yourself who said 
80. 

For a minute or two, Kathleen was too 
agitated even to inquire in any intelligent wa 
what exactly had happened. Just at first, all 
she knew was a vague consciousness of fate, a 
sense that some terrible blow had fallen upon 
her. Her mother had committed most fatal 
indiscretion ; and Arnold was gone—gone, with- 
out an explanation! But inn, as she thought 
of it all, it began to dawn upon her what must 
have happened. With a fearful sinking at 
heart, she hardened herself for the effort, and 
drew slowly from the reluctant and penitent 
Mrs Hesslegrave a full and complete confession 
of her share in this misfortune. Bit by bit, 
Mrs Hesslegrave allowed the whole painful and 
humiliating scene to be wrung out of her, 
iecemeal, As soon as she had finished, Kath- 
een stood up and faced her. She did not 
reproach her mother; the wound had gone too 
deep by far for reproach ; but her very silence 
was more terrible to Mrs Hesslegrave than any 
number of reproaches. ‘I must go, mother,’ 
she cried, breaking away from her like some 
wild and wounded creature; ‘I must go at 
once and see him. This cruel misapprehension 
is more than I can endure. I didn’t know 
who he was till Canon Valentine told us. I 
fell in love with him for himself, as a common 
sailor; I never knew he was Lord Axminster. 
I must go and tell him so!’ 

Mrs Hesslegrave’s sense of propriety was 


a long spell of very vigorous misery. ‘Why, 
she in alarm, ‘what has 
happened since I went out? You haven't had | 
another letter from Reggie asking for money, 
have you?’ 

Mrs Hesslegrave broke down. ‘I wish I) 


severely outraged. Not only was it dreadful to 


, think that a young lady could have fallen in 


love with a man unasked, and that man, too, a 
common sailor; but it was dreadful also that 
Kathleen should dream of going to see him in 
person, instead of writing to explain to him, 
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and asking him to call round for the further 
clearing up of this painful nag sat ‘Oh, 
my dear,’ she cried, drawing back, ‘you’re not 
surely going to call for him! It would look 
so bad! Do you think it would be right? 
Do you think it would be womanly ?? 

‘Yes, I do, Kathleen answered with un- 
wonted boldness. and womanly to 
last degree. Most right and most womanly.— 
Mother dear, I don’t blame you; you did. 
what you thought best in my interest, as you 
imagined; but you have left him under a, 
cruel misapprehension of my _ character and | 
motives—a misapprehension that would be 
dreadful for me to bear with any one, but. 
ten thousand times worse with a nature like | 
Arnold Willoughby’s; and I can’t sit down , 
under it. I can’t rest till I’ve seen him and | 
told him how utterly mistaken he is about | 
me. There’s no turning back now; I must | 
and shall see him.’ 

And in her own heart she said to herself, 
reat deal more than that—‘I must and 
all marry him.’ 
So, with face on fire and eager steps that | 
never paused, she rushed hotly down the stairs 
and out into the Piazza. The pigeons crowded 
round her as if nothing had happened. Thence 
' she took the narrow lane that Ied most 
directly, by many bridges, to the little salt- 
fish shop, and went to make her first call on 
the man of her choice at his own lodgings. 

Little Cecca was at the door, playing with , 
a big new doll. She looked up vith a smile 
at the beautiful lady, whom she recognised as 
the person she had seen out walking one day 
with ‘our Inglese.’ 

‘Is the signore at home?’ Kathleen asked, 
too deeply moved to return the child’s smile, | 
yet touching her golden head gently. | 

The little one looked up at her again with 
all the saucy southern confidingness. ‘No, he 
isn’t,’ she answered, dimpling. ‘The signore’s 
gone away. But he gave me two lire before 
he went, don’t you see, and I bought this 
retty doll with it, at neighbour Giacomo’s. 
= it a pretty one? And it cost all two 

re.’ 

‘Gone away?’ Kathleen echoed, a cold thrill 
coming over her. ‘Gone away? Not from 
Venice 

The child nodded and puffed out her lips. 
‘Si, si,’ she said, ‘from Venice.’ And then she 


a 
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went on singing in her childish nursery rhyme : |’ 


‘Vate a far una barca o una batela; 

Co ti l’a fata, butila in mar; 

La ti condurra in Venezia bela.’ 
‘But he hasn’t done that,’ she added in her 
baby-like prattle. ‘He’s taken his boat and 
gone away from Venice; away from Venice ; 
from Venezia bela; right away, right away 
from Venezia bela.’ 

Kathleen stood for a moment, reeling. The 
child’s words unnerved her. She had hard 
work to restrain herself from fainting then 
and there. A terrible weakness seemed to break 
over her suddenly. Gone! and with that fatal 
misapprehension on his mind.. Oh, it was too, 
too cruel, She staggered into the shop. With 
an effort she burst out: ‘The signore, your 
lodger—the Inglese—Signor Willoughby ?” 


A large young woman of the florid Venetian 
type, reall of face and yellow of hair, like 
a vulgarised Titian, was sitting behind the 
counter knitting away at a coloured head-dress : 
she nodded and looked grave. Like all Italians, 
she instantly suspected a love-tragedy, of the 
kind with which she herself was familiar. ‘Is 
gone!’ she assented in a really sympathetic 
tone. ‘Si, si, is gone, signora, The little one 
says the truth. Is gone this very evening.’ 

‘But where?’ Kathleen cried, refraining with 
a struggle from wringing her poor hands, and 
repressing the rising tears before the stranger’s 
face with visible difficulty. 

The bountiful-looking Italian woman spread 
her hands open by her side with a demonstra- 
tive air. ‘Who knows?’ she answered placidly. 
“Tis the way with these seafarers. A bella 
ragazza in every port, they say; one here, one 
there; one in Venice, one in London—and 
erhaps, for all we know, one in Buenos Ayres, 

alcutta, Rio.—But he may write to you, 
signora! He may come back again to Italy !’ 

Kathleen shook her head sadly. Much as 


the woman misunderstood the situation, read- 
ing into it the ideas and habits of her own 
class and country, Kathleen felt she meant to 
be kind, and was grateful for even that | 
mechanical kindness at such a terrible moment. 
‘He will not return,’ she answered despairingly, | 
‘But it 


with a terrible quiver in her voice. 
wasn’t that I wanted. I wanted to speak with | 
him before he went, and—and to clear up a 
misconception.— Which way has he gone, do 
you know? By sea or by land? The port or 
the railway station ? 

There was time even yet; for at that mo- 
ment, as it chanced, Arnold Willoughby was 
still engaged in registering his luggage for 
Genoa, whence he hoped to get employment 
on some homeward-bound steamer. And _ if 
the woman had told the truth, much trouble 
would have been averted. But truth is an 
article of luxury in Italy. The vulgarised 
Titian looked at Kathleen searchingly, yet with 
a pitying glance. ‘Oh, he’s gone,’ she an- 
swered, nodding her head; ‘he’s gone alto- 
gether. He got out his box and his pictures 
quite suddenly just now; and our Pietro rowed 
him off to a steamer in the harbour. And I 
saw the steamer sail; she’s at the Lido by 
this time. But he’ll write; he’ll write, make 
sure! Don’t take it to heart, signora,’ 

Kathleen pressed her hand to her bosom, to 
still its throbbing, and went forth into the 
street. All was black as night for her. She 
staggered home in a maze. Her head reeled 
unspeakably. But as soon as she was gone, 
the woman turned to a man who _ lounged 
among the packing-cases at the back of the 
shop, with a smile of triumph. ‘He was a 
al fellow, she said, with true southern toler- 
ance, ‘and I wasn’t going to tell her he’d 
gone by train to Genoa. Not likely I should! 
You know what she wanted? She would have 
stuck a knife into him. I saw it in her eye, 
and aha! I prevented it. But sailors will be 
sailors; and Signor Villabi, say I, was always 
a pleasant one. Why should I wish him harm? 
He liked little Cecca, and paid his bill punc- 
tually. She’s not the first signora, we all 
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know well, who has been deceived and de- 
serted by a good-looking sailor. But what 
would you have? "Tis the way of them! Mari- 
ners, mariners—like the gulls of Marano! Here 
to-day, and there to-morrow !’ 


HOUSEKEEPING IN ARGENTINA. 


HovsEKEEPING at home, within easy reach of 
shops and stores, with gas and water laid on, 
and the milkman more punctual in appearing 
than the sun, is child’s play in comparison 
with housekeeping abroad, where you must 
have under your own roof sufficient resources 
of your own providing for every need likely to 
arise. Our estancia (farm) is forty miles from 
a railway station; the ground was broken up 
and fenced, and the house built, only three 
years since ; and we consider ourselves fortunate 
in being on the route of a mail-coach which 
drives across the literally pathless plain twice a 
week. It is impossible to describe the bare 
flatness of the camp (prairie) around us. Not 
a tree, not a stone, not a hillock, not a road. 
Short grass, filled with delicate wild-flowers, 
grows in tufts here and there on the plain, 
which stretches away, hard and level as a table, 
from our fences to the horizon, under a 
dome of the clearest blue sky—each farm 
lying like a solitary island in a boundless 
sea. 

Our usual number of inhabitants, including 
the natives and their children, is about twenty ; 
but the peones (farm-labourers) vary in number 
according to the season, The house of the 
patrone (master) is built in Spanish style— 
round three sides of a square patio (court), the 
fourth side being the flower garden, beyond 
which lie the kitchen garden and a young 
orchard. Our well—bricked in and _ boarded 
over, to exclude dust—is in the centre of the 
patio, The west side of the house consists of a 
large sitting-room with an open fireplace, and 
my bedroom, containing the unwonted luxury 
of a long mirror, in which ladies come from 
far to see themselves. On the north side, a 
row of smaller bedrooms opens on to the corri- 
dor (as a veranda running round the house 
is called). The east side contains storeroom, 
kitchen and offices—and my Spanish cook, 
supreme in his own sphere. He takes a lively 
interest in all that concerns the well-being of 
our farm; and it was he who helped me to 
make my flower garden, an elaborate arrange- 
ment of small raised beds, containing violets, 
carnations, and blue corn-flowers, a solitary wall- 
flower, roses on the point of bloom, and plenti- 
ful lovely white irises, that seem to thrive in 
spite of the drought. 

Beyond this lies the kitchen garden, with lots 
of beans, peas, melons, lettuces, asparagus, 
carrots, turnips, onions, and potatoes, the last 
not quite ready yet, for your winter, be it 
remembered, is early summer with us. All 


these are coming on beautifully—a table per- 
haps spread for the locusts, for if they come, 
everything will go except the melons. We 
have planted peach and other fruit trees, and 
laid out a strawberry bed. There is a vine 
in the patio, and some cuttings just starting, 
also two or three figs, as yet very small. 

To come to my housekeeping, however. The 
first few months in a new country must, of 
course, be devoted to learning the language, 
and unlearning the prejudices that a Briton 
is supposed to be so plentifully supplied with. 
It seems impossible at first to rule a house 
in an unknown tongue, and of course to begin 
with, one makes absurd mistakes. But patience 
and a strong sense of humour on both sides help 
to oil the wheels. Every day some new and 
useful word or phrase is picked up; and if an 
hour or two daily can be given to reading and 
writing exercises, one learns quickly all that is 
most necessary. 

In the Argentine Republic, servants of all 
nationalities are to be found. Irishwomen are 
preferred, as they are clever, good-tempered, 
and hard-working; but they easily find places 
in the towns, and for camp-life one has to 
be content with Spaniards or Italians. I find 
Basques the most satisfactory. A man and a 
girl carry on all the work of the house. The 
man is an excellent cook, able to send up, with 
the help of a Spanish cookery book, what our 
old cook in Scotland called ‘pairty dishes,’ 
whenever the spirit moves him. The girl helps 
me in many ways, and does all the washing 
and ironing and rougher housework. Washing 
is carried on in the patio with cold water, 
soap and plenty of sunshine making the linen 
whiter and sweeter than any steam laundry 
can do. 

Let me give you an idea of how our da 
passes. Spring is now (November) far advanced, 
and the days get hot, so we are all up soon 
after sunrise, and have at six o'clock a cup of 
tea and a biscuit. (The servants use maté or 
native tea.) The first work is churning, before 
the day grows hot. At eight, the bell on the 
meat-house rings for breakfast. (The meat- 
house is a small brick building in the farmyard, 
somewhat like a chapel, with a bell hung above 
the gable.) A steaming dish of porridge is 
welcome, and so good, no one ona guess the 
oatmeal was from a tin. At noon, the bell 
rings again for lunch, a substantial meal, for 
the hard work in this strong fine air makes 
every one hungry. We begin with soup, then 
invariably the national dish, puchero—mutton 
boiled with vegetables of all sorts—an excellent 
dish. Then comes a dish of eggs, cooked vari- 
ously. Fish, alas! is only to be had in tins, 
and is too expensive for every-day use. Some- 
times Juan surprises us with a novelty, as when, 
the other day, he sent in a young armadillo 
cooked in its shell, and standing, with a pain- 
fully life-like air, on the points of its dainty 
little toes. I made myself eat a little, and it 
was really very good. 

Another surprise was more agreeable—a dish 
of custard, garnished with an ornamental border 
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and lettering in whipped white of egg, ‘October 
1892’ and ‘October 1893,’ with, between them, a 
mysterious ‘C. O. K.” We puzzled over it ; and 
then it flashed upon us that it was just a year 
since Juan had come, and the inscription must 
be meant to signify the anniversary of our 
cook. We sent for him, of course, and ex- 
changed feiicitations and compliments. 

Luncheon ends with biscuit and a cup of 
coffee. I should explain that this camp biscuit 
takes the place of all bread. It is round as a 
ball, perfectly crisp and hard, good, but, from 
its hardness, tiresome tv eat. 

Afternoon tea, our next meal, is very wel- 
come on a dusty hot day. Most of the far 
scattered housekeepers in the camp vie, as their 
sisters do at home, in making this meal an 
attractive one. I have made some anxious but 
successful experiments in cakes and soda-bread, 
Juan hovering round with a provoking smile. 
I generally try to devise some other work for 
him when I am baking, as he shouts so loud 
he makes me nervous. 

One has to remember that fuel is a heavy 
item of expense, and arrange to bake when the 
stove is lit, as the fire is not kept up all day. 
Coal is unknown, We burn a hard red wood 
from the north, which costs about a dollar a 
day. Bones, roots of weeds, maize husks, and 
refuse from the fields, are all used to help the 
fires. Dinner is after sunset. Soup and meat 
are easily arranged for; but puddings are my 
great difficulty. We have no fruit yet from 
the garden, and jam and dried fruits cost 
so much. These and all imported groceries, 
tapioca, macaroni, &c., are scarce and dear; 
while the items that cost most at home—meat, 
eggs, poultry, milk—we have in abundance. It 
is strange to have to think twice before using 
flour and sugar. Every estancia is ready, like 
an inn, to receive the passing traveller, who 
drops in at sunset with perhaps a troop of 
horses. Such travellers are often friends, or 
friends’ friends, and of course welcome; but it 
is a little trying at times to have two or three 
not over-clean natives at table with us. On 
the whole, they are well mannered, and always 
quite at ease, with a great flow of conversation, 
and many courteous Spanish phrases. 

The greatest event of the week is mail-day, 
when the galera (coach) appears in a cloud of 
dust, crossing the trackless pampas. The whole 
household rush to the gate, to return laden with 
letters, papers, and parcels, meeting 
and welcoming a friend fresh from town. 
Work is put aside for a time, home letters are 
eagerly read, and newspapers discussed. What 
a flood of new thoughts they bring into our 
lives, and perhaps a touch of home-sickness, as 
we talk of the dear ones who write so faith- 

fully! But work must not be long forgotten, 

and magazines and papers must wait until the 
idle hour after dinner. 


I hope I have given some idea of the life| were past making an 


the greatest—separation from home and friends 
—the life here is a happy one, and time passes 
both quickly and pleasantly in continual sun- 
shine and fresh good air. 8. 8 M. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Vera stood in the shadow of the porch before 

the Dyke, a porch like a lychgate, with heavy 

doors, held up by hammered hinges fantastically 

embossed. There were red tiles on the roof; 

but they were shot with an emerald shade, 

caused by the moss and house-green thereon. 

Down in the hollow there the air was curiously | 
still. A feathery acacia on the lawn trembled as 

the meadows do in the summer haze; yet, on 

the hill above, the giant oaks were tossing and 

moaning as the gale swept by. The storm had 

gathered force in the night, and a hurricane 
blew in from the sea; and a vessel had come 
ashore in the gray of the dawn. 

They were all down on_ the shingle, 

probably every one in the village save Vera, 
and Dene de Ros, who was from home. A 
mackintosh was buttoned down to her feet, the 
hood drawn over her head. Now and again 
the sun shot out from behind the rushing cloud- 
rack, There was a sting of salt in the air 
like particles of dusty rain. Vera could taste 
the brine on her lips as she toiled up the red 
road passing over the hill like a parting in a 
head of tawny hair. It was not quite a safe 
passage, for the way was strewn with branches; 
a drift of leaves tossed hither and thither; but 
at last the crest was reached, an’ Vera looked 
down at the sea on the other su. For a 
moment she bent down to regain her breath. 
The blast caught her on the face like a blow. 
There was no heaving, tossing expanse of blue 
there, nothing but a seething caldron of white 
ragged spray. It was not more than half-tide ; 
but the waves washed up to the cliff. Down 
below there, a group of men were standing 
knee-deep in the white lather, conspicuous 
amongst them being the form of Ambrose de 
Ros. David was not far away, directing the 
movements of the boatmen. 

A bowshot away, a brig was astride the 
rocks; the cruel black teeth had pricked her 
side whilst she rocked to and fro, trembling 
like a thing of life as every heavy sea struck 
her. Fortunately, the mast and running-gear 
had not gone by the board, and there the crew 
were, lashed, patient, waiting resolutely for 
the end. It was impossible to reach them ; and 
fairly warm as it was, the weary hours of 
exposure had told upon the hapless crew. 
Twice a life-line had crossed the deck from the 
crazy old rocket apparatus on the shore; but 
it was evident that the crew of the Lucy Ann 
effort on their own 


we lead in this far-off land. In spite of all| behalf. Yet those on the shore did not despair. 


the trials that beset housekeeping—dust, omni- 
—— flies, and (most dreaded) locusts, that 
rom time to time sweep down suddenly and 
devour every leaf and blossom in the garden 
that has been so carefully tended and labori- 
ously watered—in spite of all drawbacks, even 


Boldly and fearlessly, Vera pushed her way 
down to the shingle; the white scud washed 
over her feet, but she heeded it not. She 
accosted David impatiently. ‘What are you 
waiting for?’ she asked. ‘Can’t you do any- 


thing ?” 
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Two hundred yards of that seething flood of 


death seemed like an endless distance; and if | a triumphant song in Vera’s brain now, like a 
once the rope gave way—— 


dreamy, dazed way, she saw David working his | the trees crashed above her, the 
way up the side of the wreck and stand cling-| dashed in her face, but she heed 
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‘We are trying,’ David answered, his face | hand go up in triumph. There was a wild 
flushing a little. ‘There is great danger for us yell of exultation from the shore, save from 
with the tide flowing so rapidly. And those'| Ambrose. He stood by Vera’s side, and, with 
fellows be utterly exhausted, to her thoughts. 
unable to assist at all. ‘That is m oy, he said with simple 

Vera sighed rebelliously ; she blamed the pathos. ‘My dear, Ted you would be baler 
men standing idly there, although she could to him in future, for he is very fond of you.— 
suggest nothing practical. And she knew how No; he never told me so; but I am not blind, 
impossible it was for any one to swim out to my dear. If you could only get to care for 

mbrose de Ros turn er with a look your pardon if I’ve said too much.’ 
of sadness on his face. ‘I never felt so help- Tab made no reply, for the simple reason 

ai come back. I use pride myself on , words sank deep in her heart, and found a 
my strength ; but I was like a child out there.’ | responsive echo there. With strained eyes she 

That he had attempted anything daring to| watched David’s movements; she saw the 
the verge of rashness never appeared to occur second line drawn on and firmly lashed to the 
to him for a moment. He had deliberately bulwarks ; she saw the life-buoy dancing out 
risked his life for others, and the failure had | from the shore. And presently, one of the crew 
= with honest of vessel reached land in 

era felt a twinge of self-reproach as Davi ut all danger was not over yet; the risin 
turned and touched his father’s arm. ‘I have | tide caused the wreck to toss’ and hee 
an idea, he said. ‘We must try another rocket | ominously; still, the timbers clung together 
a it I might get the had been rescued, 
along it to the vessel. You see ,and only David remained. 

Ambrose waited to hear no more. The, ‘Why does he tarry? Vera asked in an agony 
rocket apparatus was again brought into of apprehension, as the barque reeled over and 
position, and a weight attached to the end of then recovered with a shudder like some thing 
the stout line, consisting of two drags armed | of life. ‘Oh, he is foolish ; it will be too late.’ 
with triangles. Three times did the screaming! Ambrose de Ros laid his hand upon Vera’s 
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force of the gale cast back the line in a tossing shoulder. Even in that moment of terrible 
tangle ; then, at the fourth attempt, the cord danger, she noticed that the fingers were steady, 
fell full across the slanting deck. Strong hands their grasp even. His face was calm and set, 
pulled on it with a will; it held stoutly. A showing no sign of fear. ‘My boy is in the 
moment later, David had cast off his oilskins hands of God,’ he said simply. ‘Were I to 
and heavy boots. ,lose him, I lose everything. Deepdene is 
‘You would not try it? Vera faltered. ‘If nothing in comparison, Go up to the house at 
the hooks give way, you will be literally once, and bid the servants bring blankets and 
crushed upon the rocks over by the bar. You brandy down to the cottages here directly. It 
must not go.’ She tried to speak imperiously ;, is no time for selfish considerations.’ 
but her voice snapped and broke as the string | Vera turned to obey, marvelling at herself 
of a harp gives way suddenly. ; the while. The simple old shepherd, without 
There was a wistful smile on David’s face as education or training, was born to be a leader 
he replied : ‘It would not matter—to you. And | of men, There was a ring of command in his 
if I do fail, you will get back your own again. | voice that there was no resisting. 
Perhaps, then, you may forgive me.’ | ‘He is a good man,’ Vera said to herself, 
Vera fell back, shrinking before a force her breath coming with little gasps as she 
greater even than the onslaught of the gale. | ascended the cliff. ‘A man to be loved and 
She had never cared for David quite so much honoured ; and I am a blind, proud fool. I am 
as she did at that moment, and there came glad I know him, despite the price we paid.’ 
over her the impression that she was about to| There was a lull in the wind for a moment; 
lose something precious. She felt « passionate the giant oaks ceased to toss and moan; a 
self-reproach, a bitter regret that she should silence fell over everything—a silence so intense 
have deliberately impressed him with such an that Vera could hear the singing of blood in 
idea. ‘You are right, she murmured. ‘Forgive her ears, As she looked down again, she could 
me. And if you do not return, I—I shall be dimly distinguish David’s figure creeping along 
the most miserable woman in England,’ by the rope; she saw Ambrose dash out breast- 
The last words fell so low that David failed deep in the spume and draw him to land. A 
to hear them. He grasped the rope in his| mute prayer of thankfulness rose to Vera's 
hands and set off on his perilous journey. quivering lips. The wild scream of cheers was 
There was a breathless term of suspense on the carried upwards to her ears, and then the 
shore as David fought his way on inch by phalanx of the gale bore down again with 
inch, At one moment he rode high above the savage fury. It seemed like the cry of the 
waves ; another, and he was lost to sight again. , elements baffled of their prey. 


But beyond it all, the blast seemed to beat 


Gloria closely allied to martial music. David 
was safe; the sea had given him back again ; 
ellow leaves 
them not. 


But Vera dared not think of it. In a 


ing to an iron stanchion; then she saw his 


Down in the hollow where the house lay, 
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everything was quiet. Vera burst into the hall 
and smote upon the gong until the place echoed 
with the metallic roar, and the frightened 
servants trooped in to discover the meaning of 
the disturbance. 

‘Is there anything wrong, miss?’ asked the 
agitated butler, who always would regard Vera 
as his mistress. ‘We thought’—— 

‘It is no time to think,’ Vera cried, a note 
of triumph ringing in her voice. ‘I want you 
to do as you are told without delay. There 


has been a wreck in the bay, and your master | 


is down there, 

‘He can’t do anything,’ the butler murmured 
as Vera paused for breath. ‘We thought we 
heard the guns a while ago.’ 


‘The crew are all rescued; Mr David saved a creaking sound, as if something was being 


intrude himself at Deepdene at a time when 
he imagined the house to be deserted. Doubt- 
less he had met the servants on their way to 
the shore, and availed himself of the golden 
opportunity thus presented. 

ut robbery could scarcely have been his 
object, since, as Swayne very well knew, no 
article of any value was to be found save on 
the ground floor. And there was secretness 
and suggestive dishonesty in every sway of his 
body as he crept along, looking furtively around 
him from time to time. resently the in- 
truder disappeared from sight, and in the in- 
tense stillness of the place, Vera could hear 
him stealing along the gallery overhead until 
his footsteps ceased by the organ. There was 


them,’ Vera continued, her face flushed, the opened—the casket of Del Roso, no doubt. 


triumphant note still dominant. ‘He is a hero, 


I tell you. Take all the blankets you can find, _ herself. 


What could Swayne want there? Vera asked 
She was not conscious of a single 


and as much brandy as possible, and get down particle of fear; she smiled to herself as she 
there at once. These are my orders for you. | thought of the thief all unaware that he had 

They hurried off to obey the command; and, been discovered. And something had to be 
8 edily they all returned laden—not one of ‘done: it would never do to allow Swayne to 
them remained behind. Vera noted the quick- rob the house; and, for all Vera knew to the 
ness of the operation, and acknowledged it with | contrary, Del Roso’s casket might contain articles 
a grateful smile of thanks. ‘Ah! you seem to of value. With a sudden impulse she slipped 
understand,’ she said. ‘And now, away, every | off her boots and followed. There, sure enough, 


one of you, and render what assistance you 
can. I will look after the house.’ 

Vera stripped off her re coverin 
— a match to the huge log-fire which was 
always ready for lighting in the hall. After 
the din and hurry of rushing footsteps, the 
place sounded strangely quiet. The glow from 
the blazing logs only served to form a small 
halo of light, leaving the rest of the echoing 


and 


space in deeper gloom, save for the few weir 


flashing points where a casque or glove of mail 
caught the reflecting glow. Vera drew a bee- 
hive chair close up to the open flags where the 
fire rested, and placed her feet before the cheer- 
ful blaze. She was absolutely alone in gloomy 
Deepdene, but she knew no fear, It was the 
home of her ancestors; every nook and cranny 
was familiar to her, every noise and creak she 
could account for. 

To any one coming into the hall, the place 
looked quite empty, so close was the bee-hive 
chair to the fire; and presently, when Vera 
came out of her dreamy reverie, it seemed to 
her that some one was crossing the hall in the 
direction of the stairs. Vera did not move; a 
servant perhaps, she thought. But, again, the 
tread was too cautious and stealthy for that. 
The intruder, whoever it was, shuffled along, 
getting bolder as he advanced, until he reached 
the stairs, which were at such an angle that 
Vera could see without being observed. A 
lancet window, all purple and amber tinted, 
lighted up the new-comer’s features, disclosing 
the restless, cunning face of Joshua Swayne. 
There was wrong-doing in every motion of his 
crouching, writhing body. 

Vera caught her breath sharply, but with 
anger more than fear. What was that man 
after? she wondered. Naturally, she had heard 
the story of the previous afternoon’s discovery ; 
she knew that Ambrose de Ros would never 
more tolerate the presence of the dishonest 
steward again; and yet he had ventured to 


was Swayne on his knees before the oak chest. 
He had scattered papers and parchments broad- 
cast in his hurry, till very little remained 
therein. So engrossed was he with his task, 
that Vera drew nigh and touched him on the 
shoulder. She could see the cunning leer on 
his face as he clasped a packet of papers in his 
lean, yellow claw. Then the smile disappeared ; 
the face became drawn and hard, the thin lips 
faltered. Swayne scrambled to his feet, breath- 
ing heavily. But he still clasped the packet in 
his hands, as if afraid to relinquish it. 

For a few seconds Vera regarded him steadily. 
Swayne shuffled uneasily before her gaze; he 
looked towards the end of the gallery, as if con- 
templating flight. But Vera resolutely barred 
the way. ‘What is the meaning of this intru- 
sion?’ she demanded. 

‘Finishing up my work,’ Swayne answered 
sullenly. ‘In any case, it doesn’t matter to 
you whet I’m after ; I’ve finished now. Please, 
don’t interrupt me, because I’ve got plenty of 
other things to do, 

The speaker bent down, and hurriedly com- 
menced to replace the parcliments in the casket. 
But he only employed one hand, Vera noticed, 
clutching the parcel of papers in the other 
meantime. Then he rose, and would have 


-bustled out with a vast show of commercial 


importance. 

‘Does Mr de Ros know you are here?’ Vera 
went on quietly, without evincing any dis- 
position to let Swayne pass. ‘Did he send 
you here ?” 

‘Of course. You don’t suppose I should 
have come without, do you?’ 

‘There is no occasion for you to be insolent,’ 
Vera said in the same serene tone. ‘I do not 
believe you. You thought all the servants were 
out; you met them some time ago, and that 
was your opportunity. You did not know that 
I should be alone in the house,’ 

Vera paused as she noticed the quick flash in 
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Swayne’s eyes. She stood face to face with a 
desperate man, who, did she but know it, held 
in his hand the assurance of future comfort, 
almost prosperity. And between him and 
safety was nothing but this slim, weak girl. 

‘Do not molest me,’ he said hoarsely as he 
advanced with a gleam in his eyes that meant 
mischief. ‘I tell you I am here on_busi- 
ness’ 

“Tis false!’ Vera interrupted. ‘I was sitting 
in the hall as you came through, and I followed 
every movement. Do honest men, honestly 
engaged, crawl into a house like a thief in the 
night? No; you came to steal something, and 
you have it in your hand. I thought 1 was 


- not mistaken ; your face betrays you.’ 


Swayne came still a step nearer, his eyes 
glowing sullenly. ‘Have it as you will, he 
said hoarsely. ‘I am a desperate man. I have 
played my last card, and I am not going to 
forfeit the trick at the bidding of a mere girl. 
I have suffered enough at your hands; beware 


| how you force me to retaliate. We are alone 


in this house together; remember that; and 
stand out of my way, or’—— 

The speaker paused significantly; but Vera 
made no movement. Her eyes flashed scorn- 
fully, but the threat disturbed her not. 

‘Miserable coward !’ she said ; ‘give me those 
papers.’ 

Swayne laughed insolently ; yet there was a 
minor chord in it eloquent of respect. ‘You 
will hear of these letters in time, for I mean 
to use them, he said. ‘I am a disgraced and 
ruined man, and these letters represent food 
and clothing, and lodging and drink to me. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘Yes,’ Vera returned curtly. ‘You have stolen 
some family secret, and intend to trade upon it. 
But you have not reckoned with me yet. 

‘You have guessed it, Swayne replied, heed- 
less of the interruption. ‘I found it out years 
ago in going over the documents there in search 
of a missing lease; but it was useless to me 
then, and I left it till there was occasion to 
use it. But fate was a little too strong for me, 
and I nearly lost my opportunity, not expect- 
ing to be found out so soon. You see 1 am 
quite candid? 

‘You are. And now give the papers up 
before other means are tried.’ 

Swayne laughed harshly. He thrust Vera on 
one side with such violence that she fell against 
the panel of the wall. She saved herself from 
falling by clutching at a rapier suspended across 
another ; her grasp pulled it down. The blue, 
snake-like blade fell from the embossed leather 
scabbard with a clang upon the floor. With all 


her blood on fire, Vera clutched the lethal | 


weapon and made a thrust at her enemy. He 
staggered back alarmed. 

‘Once for all, will you give me those —_— 
she cried. ‘I warn you that unless you do s0, 
I shall try to kill you. Give them up, I say.’ 

The coward came uppermost. Swayne gave a 
yell of terror as the flashing blade descended 
flat on his arm; the packet fell from his hand. 
Quick as thought, Vera stepped forward and 
placed her foot upon it. ‘And now,’ she 
cried again, ‘try and recover them at your 
peril.’ 


| Swayne collapsed altogether. His face was 
white, his hands shook, yet the look of hatred 
‘and baffled passion still gleamed in his eyes, 
‘Take them and read them, for they concern 
you as well as others,’ he said. ‘I shall not be 
entirely deprived of vengeance even now.’ He 
_ turned and hurried from the gallery. 
|. Vera heard his footsteps speeding across the 
hall, then her eyes fell upon the superscrip- 
tion on the fateful packet which she held in 
hand. A deadly faintness overcame her, 
a sense of horror and shame. In a dreamy 
_ kind of way she turned over those letters; the 
, great stable clock chimed two hours, and then 
it seemed that Ambrose de Ros was standing 
close by. His face looked kindly sympathy, 
but his eyes were full of pain. 

‘You have found that,’ he said gently. ‘Oh, 
the pity of it, the pity of it!’ 


A DAY ON THE SOLANDER WHALING- 
GROUND. 


A BRIGHT sunny morning; the gentle north- 
easterly breeze just keeping the sails full as 
the lumbering whaling-barque Splendid dips 
jerkily to the old southerly swell. Astern, 
the blue hills around Preservation Inlet lie 
shimmering in the soft spring sunlight, and 
on the port beam the mighty pillar of the 
Solander Rock, lying off the south-western ex- 
tremity of New Zealand, is sharply outlined 
against the steel-blue sky. Far beyond that 
stern sentinel, the converging shores of Foveaux 
Strait are just discernible in dim _ outline 
through a low haze. Ahead, the jagged and 
formidable rocks of Stewart Island, bathed in a 
mellow golden glow, give no hint of their ter- 
rible appearance what time the Storm-fiend of 
the south-west cries havoc and urges on his 
chariot of war. 

The keen-eyed Kanaka in the fore crow’s- 
nest shades his eyes with his hand, peering 
earnestly out on the weather bow at something 
which has attracted his attention. A tiny 
plume of vapour rises from the blue hollows 
about ten miles away, but so faint and indefin- 
able that it may be only a breaking wavelet’s 
crest caught by the cross wind. Again that little 
bushy jet breaks the monotony of the sea; but 
this time there is no mistaking it. Emerging 
diagonally from the water, not high and thin, 
but low and spreading, it is an infallible indi- 
cation to those piercing eyes of the presence 
of a sperm-whale. The watcher utters a long, 
low musical cry, ‘ Blo-o-0-o-w,’ which penetrates 
the gloomy recesses of fo’ksle and cuddy, where 
the slumberers immediately engage in fierce 
conflict with whales of a size never seen by 
waking eyes. The officer and white seaman at 
| the main now take up the ery, and in a few 
seconds all hands are swiftly yet silently pre- 
paring to leave the ship. She is put about, 
making a course which shortly brings her a 
mile or two to windward of the slowly moving 
cachalot. Now it is evident that no solitary 
whale is in sight, but a great school, gambolling 
in the bright spray. One occasionally, in pure 
exuberance of its tremendous vitality, springs 
twenty feet into the clear air, and falls, a 
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hundred tons of massive flesh, with earthquake- 
like commotion, back into the sea. 

Having got the weather-gage, the boats are 
lowered ; sail is immediately set, and, like swift 
huge-winged birds, they swoop down upon the 
prey. Driving right upon the back of the 
nearest monster, two harpoons are plunged into 
his body up to the ‘hitches.’ The sheet is at 
once hauled aft, and the boat flies up into the 
wind; while the terrified cetacean vainly tries, 
by tremendous writhing and plunging, to rid 
himself of the barbed weapon. The mast is 
unshipped, and snugly stowed away; oars are 
handled, and preparation made to deliver the 
coup de grdce. ut finding his efforts futile, 
the whale has sounded, and his reappearance 
must be awaited. Two boats’ lines are taken 
out before the slackening comes, and he slowly 
rises again. Faster and faster the line comes 
in; the blue depths turn a creamy white, and 
it is ‘Stern all’ for dear life. Up he comes, 
with jaws gaping twenty feet wide, gleaming 
teeth and livid cavernous throat glittering in 
the brilliant light. But the boat’s crew are 
seasoned hands, to whom this dread sight is 
familiar, and orders are quietly obeyed, the 
boat backing, circling, and darting ahead like a 
sentient thing under their united efforts. So 
the infuriated mammal is baffled and dodged, 
while thrust after thrust of the long lances are 
got home, and streamlets of blood trickling 
over the edges of his spout-hole give warning 
that the end is near. A few wild circlings at 
tremendous speed, jaws clashing and_ blood 
foaming in torrents from the spiracle, one 
mighty leap into the air, and the ocean 
monarch is dead. He lies just awash, gently 
undulated by the long low swell, one pectoral 
fin slowly waving like some great stray leaf of 
Fucus gigantea. A hole is cut through the 
fluke and the line secured to it. The ship, 
which has been working to windward during 
the conflict, runs down and receives the line ; 
and in a short time the great inert mass is 
hauled alongside and secured by the fluke 
chain. 

The other two boats have succeeded in 
killing a large fish also, but are at least four 
miles off. They may as well try to move the 
Solander itself as tow their unwieldy prize to 
the ship. The shapeless bulk of the cachalot 
makes it a difficult tow at all times; but with 


acquisition is impossible for want of steam. 
The vessel, bound to that immense body, can 
only crawl tortoise-like before the wind, lucky, 
indeed, to have a harbour ahead where the 
whale may be cut in, even though it be forty 
miles away. Without that refuge available, she 
cvuld not hope to keep the sea and hold her 
prize through the wild weather now so near. 
So, with a heavy heart, the captain orders the 
fast boat to abandon her whale and return 
with all possible speed. The breeze is freshen- 
ing fast, and all sail is made for Port William. 
So slow is the progress, that it is past midnight 
before that snug shelter is reached, although 
for the last four hours the old ship is terribly 
tried and strained by the press of sail carried 
to such a gale. 

In four days the work of getting the oil is 
finished, and three or four Maoris ashore have 
made a tun and a half of good clear oil from 
the abandoned carcass. This, added to the 
ship’s quantity, makes twelve and a half tuns 
of oil and spermaceti mingled from the one 
fish, None smaller has been noticed out of 
the hundreds seen on the same day. It is 
eighteen days from the time of anchoring 
before the harbour can again be quitted, owing 
to adverse winds and gales. Who can estimate 
the number of opportunities lost in that time? 
On the second day after reaching the grounds, 
another school is seen with the same result— 
one fish, and another fortnight’s enforced idle- 
ness. 

This is no imaginary sketch, but a faithful 
record of actual facts, which, with slight varia- 
tions, has been repeated many times within the 
writer’s experience. On one occasion there were 
four of us on the ground in company—three 
Americans, and one colonial. Each secured 
a whale before dusk. We kept away at once 
for Port William, fearing the shifting of the 
wind, which would bring us on a ragged lee 
shore. The Americans, being strangers to the 
coast, hauled off to the westward. Five days 
afterwards, as we were cleaning ship after 
trying out, those three ships came creeping in 
to the harbour through the eastern end of 
Foveaux Strait, all sadly damaged, and of 
course whaleless. They had been battered by 
the furious gale all that time, and_ barely 
escaped destruction on the Snares. Two of 
them left the grounds a few days after, having 
had their fill of the Solander. Thus, it is 


a rising wind and sea, utterly impossible to 
whale-boats. The barometer is falling; great 
masses of purple-edged cumuli are piling 
on the southern horizon, and no weather 
prophet is needed to foretell the imminent 
approach of a heavy gale. The captain looks 
wistfully to windward at Preservation Inlet, 
only twenty-five miles off, and thinks, with 
fierce discontent, of the prize, worth eight or 
nine hundred pounds, which lies but four or 
five miles away, and must be abandoned solely 
for want of steam-power. And that is not all. 
Around, far as the eye can reach, the bushy 
spouts are rising. Hundreds of gigantic ceta- 
ceans are disporting, apparently not at all ‘gal- 
lied’? by the conflict which has been going 
on. Some are near enough to the fast boat to 
be touched by hand. ‘Potentialities of wealth 


igh | 


obvious that nothing but steam is needed to 
make this most prolific of whaling-grounds a 
veritable treasure-field. Cutting in and trying 
out at sea could be entirely dispensed with. 
The magnificent land-locked harbour of Preser- 
vation Inlet, to say nothing of others easily 
available, affords complete facilities for a shore 
station. The water is in many cases forty or 
fifty fathoms deep alongside the rocks, while 
sheltered nooks abound ‘where never wind 
blows loudly.’ 

Working by the share, no finer or more 
skilful whalemen exist than the half-breed 
Maoris who people Stewart Island, and they 
would joyfully welcome such a grand oppor- 
tunity of making their pile. 

Long before the Antarctic Expedition left 


beyond the dreams of avarice’ are here; but 


our shores, the merits of this grand field for 
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whaling operations were discussed at length by 
the writer in the columns of a Dundee paper, 
and strongly advocated; but those responsible 
for the management of that venture were 
evidently so wedded to Greenland methods that 
the advice was unheeded. Perhaps the unpro- 
fitable issue of the enterprise as far as whales 
were concerned may dispose the adventurers to 
take advice, and try sperm-whaling in the 
temperate zone, in place of right-whaling in 
the far south. Should they do so, there is 
every reason to hope and believe that the 
palmy days of the sperm-whale fishery may be 
renewed. Dundee firms of to-day may then 
like Messrs Enderby of London in 1820-30, 


Southern Seas. 


WITH COBB & CO. IN FAR INLAND 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Joun ARTHUR Barry. 


‘Come by boat to Rockport, then train to 
Miamia ; and take Cobb & Co.’s coach as far as | 
the first gate on Warrgeen, coming vid Dingo | 
Creek. I’d run over to Miamia with the buggy 
and meet you ; but we’re in the middle of shear- 
ing, and Union troubles are thick this year.’ 
Thus ran a portion of a friend’s letter containing 
an invitation to visit him on his sheep-station 
in the far Australian interior. 

They are essentially a long-distance people, the 
Australians, and my friend spoke of a trip around 
the coast of one colony and through three parts 
of another, much as if he were asking me across 
the road to dinner. However, without seeking 
any more information as to my route, I started ; 
and the farther I travelled, the more distant and 
elusive seemed that gate. The sea journey of 
eight hundred miles proved rough enough for 
anything ; and the narrow gauge from Rockport 
to Miamia was so narrow that the train was 
more than once nearly blown bodily off the rails 
whilst crossing a long stretch of plain. But all 


this was mere play compared with what was 
before me. 


arrival at the little bush township of Miamia, 
holding just then the coveted honour of ter- 
minus. 


| 
to take the small coach--roads ain’t none too 
good atween here an’ the Crik.’ 


Tired and shaken, I hailed with delight our the thin 


man, with a shrewd weather-beaten face, as he 
lounged into the bar and seemed at a loss what 
to do with his legs. 

‘Good gracious!’ I exclaimed in dismay, ‘I 
thought by my friend’s mentioning a gate, that 
| the place must be somewhere close to Miamia.’ 

The other grinned whitely out of his tanned 
face as he said: ‘Well, you see, it’s the big 
boundary gate o’ the run. There ain’t no missin’ 
it, if you tried. Coach goes right through it; 
an’ it’s there the station buggy allus meets the 
mail. I useter drive that line myself oncest. I 
“only takes you “bout half-ways now—Dingo 
Crik. You gets another coach shave. If you’re 
| a-goin’ with us, you’ll be able to book over at 


gladly welcome home ship after ship, full to the office in the mornin’—Cobb & Co, you 
the hatches with the valuable spoil of the know.’ 


‘Full this trip, Bill? asked the landlord, 
wiping some glasses suggestively. 
‘Big mail an’ two insides,’ replied Bill. ‘Goin’ 


I had heard many travellers’ tales of inland 
roads, and terrible shakings-up by coach upon 
them. But so far, having kept well within the 
limits of steam, I had never gone through such 
an experience. And I, even now, had a good 
mind to back out and no farther. Between 
sea and rail, I thou oT heed come far enough, 
and felt aggrieved that Simpson hadn’t been a 
little more circumstantial in his directions. Nor 
did I altogether fancy finding myself in the 
heart of a district where, apparently, the ‘shearers’ 
war’ was just then in full swing. However, 
after a bath, supper, and a good night’s sleep, 
I determined to find that boundary gate if it 
lay anywhere betwixt Miamia and the Indian 
Ocean. As it happened, I never did see it, but 
that was through no fault of mine, 

Early next morning, wandering out into the 
inn-yard, I came across half-a-dozen of a curi- 
ously hybrid kind of vehicles, quite unlike any- 
thing I had ever seen before. they were mostly 
a cross between an omnibus, a buggy, and an 
American wagonette. The rticular one I 
noticed was, I imagined, laid up for repairs. 
The long pole had been broken recently, but 
was me and ‘fished’ with a = pine 
sapling bound round with green hide A 
spoke was also missing, and a felloe rattled 
loosely to the touch. From top to bottom 
was thickly caked and_ splashed 
with mud. As I speculated idly in what 


fashion the mishap had occurred, a couple of 


men laid hold on the nondescript and pulled 
‘Do you know,’ I asked confidently of mine it away. 


host that evening, ‘how far it is to the first gate | smith’s!’ I remarked to them. 


‘Nearly time it went to the black- 


on Warrgeen, going by Dingo Creek ?’ 

‘Lessee ; that’s Percy’s station, ain’t it?’ 

I thought it was close to the township here.’ 
‘Oh, ah, Simpson’s, o’ course !’ said he. ‘ Well, | 

to begin, it’s a ’underd an’ twenty-five to the |‘ 

| 

Bill, here’s a gent as wants to know how far it 


the Raroaro 


Crik ; an’ then—— But here’s the man as’ll ‘of parce 
be able to tell you within a couple o’ chain.— | for the bags. 


But they only 


stared, and I re-entered the hotel for breakfast. 
‘Warrgeen—Warrgeen,’ said he meditatively. | Later, going across to the little office to book 


my seat, I saw, to my amazement, the damaged 
‘No,’ I replied ; ‘it belongs to Mr Simpson. | vehicle I had been inspecting dash past at the 


‘heels of four horses going alinost at a gallop. 


‘Better take box seat, sir, said the agent. 
She’s a full inside. Heavy mail and lots 
s. She’s just gone up to the post-office 

? 


‘What!’ I exclaimed ; ‘do you mean to say 


is to Warrgeen—Simpson’s place ’way back on | that we have to travel in that thing? Why, it’s 


: not safe! One of the wheels is coming to pieces, 
‘Good two ’underd an’ fifty, boss, said Bill, | and the pole’s smashed !’ 


a tall, tow-haired, cabbage-tree hatted, lanky| ‘Safe as a church, sir,’ replied the agent impres- 
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sively ; ‘that little thing’ll stand twice as much 
asa big one. She’s a regular tearer over a rough 
road. Of course, we’d have had her fixed up, 
only the blacksmith ’s been on the spree this last 
fortnight.’ 

‘Is there a life-assurance office anywhere 
handy?’ I ask desperately, as I watch the 
come rattling back rolling, shaking, 


and quivering over ruts, lumps, and stumps in 
the primeval street. 

(Pin afraid there ain’t, says the agent, laugh- 
ae Will you take the box? It’s an extra five 
bob. 


Repressing a strong desire to take nothing at 
all, F omnes the altitude with my eye and | 
reply : ‘No; I’m blowed if I do! It’s too far’ 
to fall. One will be safer inside amongst all that 
lumber. Five shillings is an extortion for the 
privilege of having one’s neck broken at the first 
capsize.’ 

‘All aboard!’ yells Bill at this moment; and 
I scramble in to where the other passengers have 
already taken their seats, or rather perches, 
amongst the big leather mail-bags and packages 
of every description which overflow on to the 
tailboard, only prevented from falling out alto- 
gether by stout rope lashings. One of my 
companions is a pale-faced young man with a 
semi-clerical look ; the other is an unmistakable 
‘commercial,’ who exclaims sarcastically, as he 
squeezes back amongst the cargo and tries to 
make a little space for me: ‘Ain't there any 
more coming, driver? Lots more room!  Be- 
lieve now I’m sitting on a coil of barbed wire, 
by the feel of it. If I lose any skin this trip, 
I'll sue the company !’ 

Crack goes the whip as the grooms run from 
the leaders’ heads, the coach gives a lurch to each 
side and a pitch forward, the long traces tighten 
sharply with a clatter of stout leather against 
flanks brown and bay, and we are off. 

In two minutes the straggling hamlet is lost 
to sight in the box forest, and we are careering 
between dense walls of brigalow and pine serub. 
Far ahead as we can see stretches a two-chain | 
cleared road, running straight as a dart into the | 
western sky. We sit doubled up, and facing 
‘aft’ along the way we came. The track has 
been lately ‘cleared,’ and stumps of all sizes grow. 
thickly. Over one of these, at intervals, a wheel | 
climbs, and comes down again with a thump into | 
a rut that takes it to the hub, and shakes and | 
grinds us and our lading into a common mixture. | 
Now we are in red clay; then into a stretch of |. 
heavy sand; then across a patch of black soil, | 
which hangs round the wheels until they are 
solid revolving blocks of sticky mud; then we 
dash into a wet swamp, which cleans them, and 
where tall bulrushes with soft brown heads nod | 
to us gravely in at the open sides. And all the 
while the driver whistles to his team and stares 
straight ahead. 

Suddenly, as the horses, fresh and hot-headed 
yet, come down from their swinging canter to a 
smart trot, the pale-faced young man turns paler 
and shouts: ‘Stop! stop the coach! The wheel 
is broken!’ He is staring at the vacant space 
where the spoke should be, and at the loose felloe 
wobbling as if about to come off and leave a naked 
section of tire. 

‘All right, replies the driver without turning 


his head. ‘It’ll last our time.—Git up!’ and 
away we spin again, the horses black with sweat, 
and tossing dabs of foam into the air. 

All at once we dart off at a tangent through 
the scrub, which flogs in on each side across our 
faces and bodies, now willowy young pines, now 
sharp twigged gat covering us with leaves 
and scratches. e roar at the driver, the com- 
mercial putting the matter strongly. But he 
takes no notice. This, it appears, is a short-cut, 
saves two miles, and rubs all the old mud anda 
good deal of the fresh off the coach, 

‘Don’t bother ’bout keeping your eye on that 
wheel, Mister,’ says the commercial to the pale 
young man; ‘Bill, there, knows what the 
thing’ll_ stand. So does the agent, back 
yonder. They’re too ’cute, these people, to 
run risks foolish. These coaches ain’t just 
slapped together anyhow—built by the mile 
cut off to order. They’re hickory, whalebone, 
steel, an’ the best of English leather; an’ 
theyll shake the bones out of your skin, 
leavin’ only the skeleton, before they ’ll smash. 
—Going right through, Mister ? 

‘I am proceeding, says the pale young man, 
‘to the Aboriginal Mission Station at Balooga, 
to act as assistant to the Rev. Mr Scroggs. 

‘Phew !’ exclaims the commercial. ‘Over four 
hundred mile! My word, Mister, you’ve got a 
picnic in front of you!’ 

The pale young man smiles faintly, but makes 
no reply. 

Presently the walls of high serub seem to sud- 
denly fall away, disclosing a grassy open space, 
a large slab hut, a water-hole, a stockyard full of 
horses, some black-fellows and their gins, and 
a couple of white grooms, 

‘The Reedy Lagoon! Twenty minutes for a 
snack !’ sings out the driver as he pulls up his 
steaming team and jumps down; whilst the men 
take the horses out and prepare to harness a fresh 
lot, and we passengers stretch our cramped limbs 
and tenderly feel bumps and abrasions. This is 
the first stage, twenty miles from Miamia. The 
fare is plain, and the charge half-a-crown. 
Damper, tea, cold beef and pickles, and a good 
pudding. Everything is clean and neat, and a 
pleasant-faced, smiling little woman, wife to the 
stage-keeper, waits at table. I notice three 
Winchester rifles in a rack, and some revolvers 
hanging on the walls. 

‘How’s the missis an’ the kids, Billy?’ asks 
the hostess. 

‘Nice an’ lively, thank’ee, replies the driver. 
—‘ All O. K. here ?” 

‘Pretty fair, says she, ‘only for them rippin’, 
rantin’ Unioners. When the men’s all awa 
after the horses, an’ me alone with the kids, 
feels a bit lonesome. Most on ’em’s right enough. 
But there’s some flash customers among ’em as 
I’d as soon put a bullet into as a dingo ;’ and 
she instinctively glances at the arms with a look 
on her face that makes one believe her thor- 
oughly. 

As we finish our meal, a couple of troopers 
and a black tracker ride up. The Unionist 
shearers have, it appears, only the preceding 
night fired a wool-shed and shot a number of 
valuable horses on a station in the neighbour- 
hood. About five miles from here, the shearers 
—so the police say—have formed a camp a 
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thousand strong, from which they sally out to 
shoot, burn, and destroy. 

‘There’s the Fire Brigade at work on Aranca 
Run now !—see!’ says one, pointing to where, 
far away on our right, rises into the sky a thick 
volume of smoke, tawny coloured in the sun- 
light. 

As they ride off at full gallop for the scene of 
the mischief, ‘All aboard, gents!’ falls on our 
ears, and we clamber once more into the torture 
cell on wheels. 

‘Look out for the young uns, Bill!’ shouts 
some one, 

‘Right O!’ says Bill, pulling on his gloves 
and signalling to let go. 

As they get their heads, the ‘young uns,’ on 
their first trip, rear wildly, and snort and kick, 
and do their best to tie themselves into knots 
with the traces, and drag the swaying coach 
hither and thither about the place; whilst all 
the while the whip rains down upon them, until 
at last they fairly bolt, and with such a furious 
plunge as sends the three of us ramming against 
each other as if shot from a catapult. 

The walls of scrub have disappeared, and the 
country is improving; but prickly-pear grows 
luxuriantly—acres broad. 

Although no houses are to be seen, there is 
evidently settlement somewhere around ; for at 
intervals the coach is checked with its wheels 
just grazing the bark of some conspicuous tree, 
to which is nailed a box at the level of the 
driver’s seat. Here Bill deposits the incoming, 
and removes the outgoing mail. Everything is 
done up in small parcels ready to hand, so that 
there is no delay. At times, too, a mailing horse- 
man appears ahead, and to him is thrown a bag. 
This is a station mail. Perhaps it is a twenty- 
mile ride to the homestead. Presently, we whirl 
across a broad black belt which crosses the road, 
and from which rise ashes and cinders under 
the wheels. 

‘Bad work! bad work !’ exclaims the commer- 
cial, shaking his head. ‘Hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of fencing burnt, and thousands of pounds’ 
— of grass! The working-men must be going 
mad ! 

Perhaps they are. But, by-and-by, emerging 
from a belt of thick timber, and crossing another 
band of ashes, charred wood, and burnt wire, we 
meet the universal corrective to such lunacy. 
Along the track—strange sight, indeed, on these 
far inland pastures!—comes at full trot, with 
waving plumes and accoutrements sparkling and 
jingling, a large body of cavalry, who, at sight of 
that other servant of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
wheel off by sections on each side to let us pass, 
their chargers’ hoofs raising clouds of black grass- 
dust thickly into the air. Evidently the royal 
mail, begrimed and scarred though it be, is of 
some importance yet; and as Bill keeps up the 
sense of responsibility by sending his horses at a 
ee through the armed ranks, we passengers 
eel a little proud and _ self-conscious. These 
troops have travelled a thousand miles from the 
far south, and are on their way to beat up the 
Union camp. 

At the next stage, a wild spot in the heart of 
a scrub, things look forlorn. The presiding 
genius is a snuffy, enormously stout old woman ; 
there is no table-cloth, and the fare is sodden 


damper and scraggy mutton. But the charge is 
just the same as before. The starting scene is 
also similar, only the horses are even less broken- 
in than at the last stage. 

Presently, a mob of kangaroos, headed by a 

nd ‘old man,’ come hopping leisurely out of 
a patch of wild cherries and wattle, right across 
the noses of our team. Pausing for a moment, 
they turn their deer-like heads and stare, and 
in that moment we are amongst them. The 
startled horses go off with a rush; there is an 
awful concussion, and before I can grab my 
strap, I find myself lying on the tensd of my 
back in a big clump of prickly-pears. Rising, 
I see the coach, a black speck, far ahead, and 
close beside me my fellow-travellers. Luckily, 
beyond a skinful of prickles, no one is hut. 
Intently watching the kangaroos, we had for 
the moment neglected the so essential hold-on, 
and suffered accordingly. 

As we inspect the cause of our mishap—a 
jagged stump, broad and high, to which even Bill 
would have, we think, given the pass, but for 
the animals hiding it from sight—it is agreed that 
if the coach has not received further damage, 
it is indeed wonderful. Few, if any, wheeled 
vehicles are constructed to jump a good two feet 
six of forked hardwood, with a drop into a deep 
channel worn by rain on the further side. 

Walking along, we pick up a mail-bag, then 
another. 

‘It’s all right, says the commercial. ‘He 
mightn’t come back for passengers; but he’s 
bound to for the mails.’ Sure enough, we pre- 
sently see that the coach has turned, and is 
approaching us at a full gallop. 

‘Never missed you, gents,’ remarks the driver 
sarcastically, ‘till, wantin’ a match, I happens to 
turn round, P’raps nex’ time as you wants to git 
out an’ have a quiet yarn, you’ll let me know. 
If people won’t hold on, 1’d like to know how 
it’s possible as a feller can drive to time.—All 
aboard, please !—Stump? Shoo! That’s nothin’. 
I’ve druv over miles o’ bigger’n that un 
an’ never lost no passengers. Git up! Bolivar ! 
Henchman ! you bay colt !—s-s-s-sh ! 

Remonstrance is evidently out of the question ; 
and refastening the bags, and clutching each man 
his strap, we roll off, the coach seemingly no 
worse ie it was before, and its driver fully 
prepared to put it at a house if necessary. 

More stages are halted at and passed, the last 
ones in the darkness, Then, as a moon is rising 
and shining whitely on the galvanised iron roofs, 
we rattle into Dingo Creek township. Here we 
change drivers, and, by rights, coaches also. But 
it seems that the mail from the Lower Tarlee is 
not yet in. If it does not arrive before four 
AM., our starting hour, we shall have to go on 
in the same one. But we are stiff and sore, and 
smarting all over, and strongly object. 

‘Well, gentlemen, at last says the agent 
blandly as we stand and argue the point, ‘I can’t 
help it. She leaves here at four sharp. I have 
an idea that the other coach is stuck up at the 
Raroaro—a flood most likely—and that the 
other driver’ll be here through the night with 
the mails on horseback.’ 

‘But what shall we do if this river you speak 
of is actually in a state of flood? asked the pale 
young man. 
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‘Oh, it’ll be lowering by the time you get 
there, replies the agent; ‘and Jack Pritchard ’ll 
put you through all right—most careful driver 
on the road, Jack, you know.’ 

We groan at this, and retire to the hotel over 
the way for refreshments and a brief sleep. 

It is pitch dark when there comes a knocking 
at the door with ‘Breakfast for the coach pass- 
engers 

‘he new driver, who came in last night after 
swimming the river with the mails packed on 
horseback, is at the table. He is a square-set, 
red-whiskered, determined-looking customer, who, 
when asked about the river, replies laconically : 
‘Fallin’. "Bout a fair swim for the little coach 
when we gits there.’ 

At this, the pale young man promptly an- 
nounces his intention of waiting for the next 
mail, and at once goes back to bed again. I am 
about to follow his example, when the driver 
hands me a note, quite wet, but legible. It is 
from my friend Simpson, saying that he will 
meet me with his buggy at the Raroaro crossing- 
place. This news revives my flagging courage, 
and, with the commercial and a heavier load than ! 
ever of miscellaneous parcels, we make another | 
start. 

The moon is down, and it is very dark. The) 
country seems open, and the road rough as ever. | 
We are sitting facing due east. Presently, a! 
faint ghostly light is visible on the horizon. As 
I gaze, it broadens and deepens to a well-! 


well to my commercial, I am driven off at right 
angles to the coach-track. 

‘Easily enough,’ replies my friend, laughing. 
‘The back of your coat’s all worn to rags by the 
friction, But that’s nothing. Cobb & Co. ’Il 
always pull a fellow through somehow.’ 


AMBERITE POWDER. 


Apart from the interest recently experienced 
in connection with Amberite, owing to its 
appearance in a celebrated trial, the new Powder 
possesses many properties of note, and a brief 
answer to the questions, ‘What is amberite ?— 
where and how is it manufactured?’ may not 
inaptly be given at the present moment. 
Amberite derives its name from its amber- 
coloured hue; and the primary object in view 
by its inventors was the discovery of a smoke- 
less powder capable of storage at high tempera- 
tures without risk of explosions. Other advan- 
tages are claimed for the new powder, chief 
among which are its power to resist the weak- 
ening influence of a moist atmosphere, and 
the absence of all residuum in the barrel of 
the gun after firing. An equally important 
oint in favour of amberite is the fact that it 
urns gradually and at a relatively slow rate, 
an advantage which will be readily apparent to 
every sportsman, as reducing the strain on the 
gun, and consequently minimising the risk of 


defined gray, which flushes presently into a sea | bursting the barrel by spreading the explosive 


of palest yellow, streaked here and there with 


force along the barrel, and not concentrating it 


long streamers and patches of vivid crimson. F one point by a sudden liberation of all the 


Then up shoot great bars of glowing flame into 
the still darkling sky, and in a few minutes 


gases. 
In regard to high temperatures, amberite 


the sun himself rises majestically, throwing the | has proved itself capable of bearing a constant 


glory of his light across a beautiful, thickly- 
grassed land, interspersed with clumps and 
belts of trees, from around whose nae long 
strings of sheep are moving off to begin the 
day’s feeding. Here and there we come across 
the work of the Union firestick—blackness and 
desolation. 

As, late in the afternoon, we neared the 
Raroaro, we saw the abandoned coach on the 
other bank, but no buggy. 

At the last stage, a team of quiet powerful 
horses had been put in, and without a moment’s 
pause the driver sent them at the river. It was 
only Bg | a swim, though the yellow water 
swirled and eddied over the floor of the coach, 
and the horses had as much as they could do 
to it up the steep and slippery bank. 

There was smoke, thick val black, rising ahead 
on our track ; and in half an hour from leaving 
the river we dashed into a crowd of men congre- 

ated around a buggy, in which sat Simpson 

refresliments, 

Jlose by, the familiar broad black belt, hot 
and ae now, stretched across the road 
into a sea of black and green patches. 

‘The beggars stole a march on me after all!’ 
exclaimed my friend as he shook hands. ‘But 
we’ve got the fire out pretty well. You’ve come 
too late, though, to see the Warrgeen boundary 
gate, old man. There’s all that’s left of it now. 
—Come along; jump in, and let’s get home. 
Had a pretty rough trip, I see.’ 

‘How do you know?’ I ask, as, bidding fare- 


temperature of one hundred degrees Fahrenheit 
for two months without becoming dangerously 
or even unpleasantly violent. As this prolonged 
exposure had deprived the powder of the whole 
of its moisture, it is clear that over-drying 
cannot render it dangerous. 

Having now described the properties of 
amberite, we naturally pass to some account of 
the composition of the new nitro-compound, 
ere concluding our remarks with some reference 
to its manufacture, and the romantic surround- 
ings of the mills where amberite is produced. 

Amberite is composed of gun-cotton, with an 
admixture of barium nitrate and solid paraftin, 
to which are added several further substances 
which are a trade secret, and whose nature is 
strictly guarded from becoming public. In a 
similar manner the exact details of the manu- 
facture of amberite and the various modes of 
manipulation, though secured by patents, are 
not divulged ; suffice it, therefore, to add that 
the numerous processes involved in the produc- 
tion of the new explosive are carried out in a 
series of isolated sheds of corrugated iron, 
spread at a considerable distance from each 
other, and situated on the picturesque banks 
of the Glenlean Burn, in a remote and lone 
Highland valley to the north of Holy Loch, in 
Argyllshire. This is the sole manufactory of 
amberite, whose production is alone carried on 
in this wild and isolated mountain pass. The 
scrupulous cleanliness and rigid method exer- 
cised throughout the Clyde mills are apparent 
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at every point; whilst the visitor, who has 

previously surrendered any matches or fusees he 

may have on him, is only permitted to enter 
the various sheds by putting on specially pre- 
pared boots, kept in readiness at each door- 
way. 

The same stringent care is visible in every 
arrangement ; the sheds are warmed by steam- 
pipes, whose boiler is nearly a mile away, on the 
other side of the Glenlean Burn; whilst arti- 
ficial lighting of every description is absolutely 
tabooed, a _ prohibition which shortens the 
working day in winter to something like seven 
hours. Motive-power is derived from water- 
wheels and turbines in the burn below, whose 
dashing torrents are thus turned to good 
account, and with the additional advantage of 
producing neither flame nor sparks. 

The testing of amberite forms a feature of 
the mills of Glenlean; and the visitor who is 
fortunate enough to gain access to that closely 
guarded manufactory will find much of interest 
to note in examining the rigid system of super- 
vision applied to every batch of the new ex- 
plosive ere it is permitted to leave the gates. 

The speed of amberite is tested by a specially 
designed chronograph, due to Captain Holder. 
It is foreign to our purpose to describe in 
detail an instrument of exceptional ingenuity 
and mechanical perfection ; suffice it, therefore, 
to point out that the speed of amberite is 
measured by the fracture of wires. A wire is 
stretched across the muzzle of the gun from 
which the charge is to be fired, whilst the 
target consists of a number of parallel wires 
stretched on a rectangular frame. An electrical 
current passes both through the muzzle and 
target wires, which are led into the chronograph 
house and attached to the instrument. Each 
wire supports a weight in the instrument by 
electrical contact. The modus operandi is very 
simple. On the discharge of the gun, the wire 
across the muzzle is fractured, and the current 
supporting the first weight being broken, the 
weight, which is a long copper rod coated with 
silver, commences to descend. On the shot 
reaching the target it severs one or more of 
the target wires, and by similarly breaking the 
electrical current, causes the second weight to 
descend. An ingenious arrangement of triggers 
in the chronograph causes the second weight to 
mark the first one in its descent, thus indicating 
the length of time which has elapsed between 
the release of each weight; the well-known 
law of the time occupied by falling bodies in 
their descent, enabling the length of the longer 
rod to be readily converted into the time occu- 
= by the shot in traversing the distance— 
orty yards—between the muzzle and_ the 
target. 

Amberite as manufactured for sporting pur- 
poses is guaranteed a minimum speed of 820 
feet per second ; whilst for the Martini-Henry 
and new Magazine Rifle the speeds are no less 
than 1350 and 2000 feet per second. 

The strain on the gun due to the firing of 
amberite is measured by leaden gauges with a 
surface of one-twentieth of a square inch. The 
compression of the gauge indicates the pressure 
on the gun at the moment of firing. The 
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normal strain on a gun from the explosion of 


amberite is two and a quarter tons per square 
inch, and the maximum permitted is three tons. 
The firing of an amberite cartridge in the dark 
shows a flame extending about one inch from 
the muzzle. 

Though scarcely a year has elapsed since 
amberite was placed on the market, its in- 
ventors, Mr George G. André and Mr Charles 
H. Curtis, have every reason to be satisfied with 
their new explosive, the product of many years 
of research and experiment. 

The advantages to sportsmen of a smokeless 
powder are too obvious to need further com- 
ment ; whilst amberite, which combines this de- 
sideratum with the utmost safety in all climates 
and ——- from harm by damp, fulfils 
every essential required of a powder, and cannot 
fail to come more and more into use as its 


qualities become known and appreci- 
ated. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY (MID-LENT SUNDAY). 
‘He who goes a mothering finds violets in the lane.’ 
—Old Proverb.* 

A mist of leaves, a maze of light, about the gates of 
Spring : 

The sweet winds summon exiles home from wintry 
wandering ; 

And down the olden way they haste, whereof their feet 
are fain, 

And he who goes a mothering finds violets in the lane. 


And underneath the blue-gray sky the sunny paths 
grow hot, 
The blue-gray buds unfurl to bloom in each familiar 


spot— 

The white buds and the blue-gray buds, whose soft 
lips gently part, 

In rapture such as one may know who hides on 
Mother's heart. 


The blackbird in the greening elm brings a new song 
to-day, 

The lark uplifts his ecstasy above the meadows gay ; 

The door stands wide, the wallflower-scent floats in 
across the sill, 

And there upon the lintel-stone is Mother waiting 
still ! 


Throw open wide Thy doors, 0 Lord, for souls to 
enter in! 

The days of exile overpast, the home-days shall begin ; 

Dear hands and lips draw nigh once more to welcome 
and to bless, 

And all the lovely olden hours renew their loveliness : 


Blue violets round the Trees of Life, blue violets at 
the brim 

Of all the living water-springs where never light grows 
dim— 

Where tears are dried, and dead hopes raised, and lost 
years found again, 

And hearts may go a mothering for evermore, Amen! 

M. C. 


* To go a mothering is to visit parents on Mid-Lent Sunday. 
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